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NOW IS THE TIME 


Planning for peace, first con- 
sideration should be given the 
musician, conductor and com- 
poser, that their services are duly 
respected and rewarded. 


Is the musician needed? If 
music is his life work, should he 
not be paid? Our orchestras have 
proved that the amateur and 
professional musician can work 
in harmony together; but for 
the sake of peace, so dependant 
on work, emphasis should be re- 
moved from “fiddling for fun” 
and placed on fiddling for food. 


Now is the time for the League 
to become more professional in 
order to act as a constructive 
force in securing a place for mu- 
sic and musicians, bringing liv- 
ing music to those who need to 
hear it and play it. You are the 
League. Help it: help yourselves. 


TRAINING YOUTH 


For the second -time this sum- 
mer,’ the Rockford Civic Sym- 
phony Association sponsored a 
youth training orchestra, found- 
ed and conducted by Arthur 
Zack. Nearly 100, aged 11 to 17, 


enrolled for 10 weeks’ work total- . 


ing 30 hours. 

Section rehearsals and one fuil 
orchestra rehearsal on Thursday 
evenings were held and members 


had some experience also in di- 
recting or serving as librarian, 
section leader, personnel manager 
and soloist. 


The training orchestra pro- 
vides additional experience for 
young musicians from the city’s 
schools and studios and develops 
an interest in and players for the 
Rockford Civic Symphony which 
Mr. Zack conducts. 


CAN YOU OBLIGE? 


The Charleston (South Caro- 
lina) Symphony is looking for a 
Loree oboe and a Heckel bassoon 
in first class condition. Anyone 
who has either for loan or rent or 
sale should write Mrs. Maud 
Gibbon, 97 Rutledge Avenue, 
Charleston, 16, S. C. 


RING UP 15 


The International Musicians’ 
survey conducted through local 
musicians’ associations this 
spring brought to light 15 sym- 
phony orchestras not listed by 
the League. This brings our total 
to 243 civic or community type 
orchestras. 

To find all the symphony or- 
chestras in the country, to get 
their histories and then help 
them, are the objectives of the 
League. 





The National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation is a training orchestra 
with headquarters in New York 
City where it plays a regular 
series of Carnegie Hall concerts 
each season. It was founded to 
give intensive orchestral training 
to talented music students and 
after 15 years, for proof of its 
success the association only has 
to point to its alumni playing in 
every professional symphony or- 
chestra in the land. 

This success became alarming 
last season when 80 members left 
the training orchestra for profes- 
sional positions for which the 
majority of them were not fully 
prepared. 

But this is war. The raiding 
of trainees began with mohiliza- 
tion for war and to hurry along 
the training of young women and 
ever younger young men coming 
into the orchestra, the musical 
director, Leon Barzin, held sum- 
mer sessions of concentrated re- 
hearsals in 1943 and ‘44 to pre- 
pare players to fulfill contracts 
acceptably. 

Even this accelerated program 
failed to keep step with the de- 
mand and Mr. Barzin inaugurat- 
ed a new plan for 1945-’46 where- 
by those who have already 
played with a professional or- 
chestra may return to get concen- 
trated experience between sea- 
sons. He has divided the train- 
ing rehearsals so that one period 
began on August 1 and will con- 
tinue to November 5; the second 
will open March 1 and end June 
29. 

Despite turnover in personnel 
the orchestra’s schedule for last 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 





season was truly impressive. One 
hundred twenty rehearsals, total- 
ling 360 hours, were held; 150 
compositions, published or in 
manuscript, were read, studied 
and rehearsed for performance; 
and 30 demonstrations of orches- 
tral instruments were given in 8 
public and private schools, while 
student groups attended many 
rehearsals. 


In addition to six concerts in & 


Carnegie Hall, the orchestra 
played one at Temple Emanu-E]l 
and gave 25 war bond concerts 
with great artists as soloists, 
these being broadcast by WOXR. 
Fifty-two rehearsal broadcasts 
were made including 26 sessions 
on contemporary works with the 
composers present to discuss 
them with the conductor. 


Students had opportunities to 
conduct or appear as soloist. Mr. 
Barzin did most of the public 
conducting, being occasionally re- 
lieved by Charles Blackman, his 
assistant, or a young guest con- 
ductor such as Leonard Bern- 
stein. 

All activities are supported by 
subscribers who may have tickets 
to the concert series if they wish 
them for as little as one dollar 
per season. This minimum fee is 
all that is required of orchestra 
members also and they are en- 
titled to tickets. Special funds 
are set aside for loans without 
interest and scholarships for de- 
serving students. 


Inquiries as to memberships 
and activities for the season may 
be sent to the association at 119 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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What woman power means to 
our orchestras was brought out 
in an inspiring story told by dele- 
gates at a meeting of the associ- 
ation for women’s committees of 
symphony orchestras held in 
New York last spring. 

Reports not only revealed that 
women, organized in groups, 
raised thousands of dollars annu- 
ally; but that they encouraged, 


f inaugurated and secured support 


for other activities that make 
musically informed communities 
and thus insure the life of an or- 
chestra and increase its useful- 
ness. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, PUBLICITY 


Through orchestral social af- 
fairs and such things as contests, 
lectures, rummage sales, count- 
less columns of publicity were 
gained. Purposeful entertaining 
such as dining legislators before 
asking an appropriation from the 
state and calls om new residents 
to talk “symphony” fell to 
women. 

A speakers’ bureau listing 
speakers for all kinds of meetings 
was described by one delegate, 
while several told of getting out 
magazines, doing the editorial 
work and folding and mailing of 
them and other pieces of liter- 
ature. 

Raising memorial funds to pro- 
vide seats with hearing aids or 
make it possible for cripples to 
attend concerts, and 
brances to orchestra players for 
long years of service made desir- 
able publicity and more friends 
for some orchestras. 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEES REPORT 


remem- - 





EDUCATIONAL 


Persuading school authorities 
to back concerts held in schools 
during school hours, or interest- 
ing other organizations such as 
Parent-Teacher groups or the 
Junior League to sponser concerts 
for children outside the schools 
was undertaken by most of the 
committees. 

Contests in composition and 
performance for young musicians 
and the establishing of scholar- 
ships considered educational also 
brought good publicity. 

Lecture programs, illustrated 
by both recorded and living mu- 
sic and made available to a wide 
public by holding them in differ- 
ent parts of a city, were reported 
extremely popular and effective 
in extending the symphony audi- 
ences. These increased general 
knowledge of music as did music 
memory contests and a record 
lending library also reported. 


MONEY RAISING 


In addition to selling tickets at 
headquarters, by special visits 
and over the telephone, women 
earned money by bringing special 
attractions to communities, such 
as popular musical artists, lec- 
tures, operatic performances and 
ballets. They solicited advertis- 
ing for program and symphony 
magazines; they held rummage 
sales and social affairs, bridges 
luncheons and tea; and they 
made money at “pop” concerts 
selling “pop” and doughnuts and 
coffee. 

Far from revealing the admin- 
istration of symphony orchestra 
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PROGRAMS 1944-45 


Bangor Symphony, A. W. 
Sprague, conductor. 

Program: Symphony, G mi- 
nor, Mozart; Ballet, Henry VIII, 
Saint-Saens; Overture, “Poet and 
Peasant”, Suppe; “Air for G 
String” (string orchestra), Bach; 
Fantasie, “The Shamrock”, Myd- 
dleton. 


Charleston (W. Va.) Sympho- 
ny, Antonio Modarelli, conduc- 
tor. 

Program: Overture, “Cosi Fan 
Tutte”, Mozart; Symphony, D 
minor, Franck; Tone poem, “Ta- 
nagra”’, Modarelli*; Eight Rus- 
sian Folk Songs, Liadow; Die 
Moldua, Smetana. 

Columbus Philharmonic, Izler 
Solomon, conductor and solo vio- 
linist. 

Program: Ballet Suite, Ra- 
meau-Mottl; Symphony No. 4, 
Mendelssohn; Concerto No. 1, A 
minor, for violin and string or- 
chestra, Bach; Suite from ballet, 
“The Golden Age”, Shostako- 
vitch; waltz, “Tales from the Vi- 
enna Woods’, Strauss. 





(Women’s Committees) 


affairs to be the province of 
women, several reported that men 
who founded and had controlled 
orchestras for years, rather grud- 
gingly admitted women to the 
field. 

Sixteen cities of the United 
States sent delegates, four outside 
the major symphony orchestra 
field. Toronto, Canada, also sent 
a delegate whose invitation to the 
conference to meet in that city in 
1947 was accepted. 





Drake Civic (Des Moines), 
Frank Noyes, conductor; soloists 
—audition winners — Jean Jack- 
son, cellist; Joyce Jones, soprano; 
Frances Freudenberg, pianist. 

Program: Herod overture, 
Hadley*; Aria, “Je Dis Que Ri- 
enne M’Epouvante” from Car- 
men, Bizet; Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, cello, Popper; Quiet City, 
Aaron Copland*; Concerto, No. 
2, D minor, piano, MacDowell*; 
Peer Gynt Suite, Grieg. 

Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor; Frank | 
Mannheimer, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 4, 
Mendelssohn; Concerto No. 24, C 
minor, piano, Mozart; Symphon- 
ic poem, “En Saga’’, Sibelius. 

Northwest Arkansas Sympho- 
ny (Fayetteville), William Hack- 
er, conductor and piano soloist. * 


Program: Overture, “Russlan 
and Ludmilla”, Glinka; Concerto 
A minor, piano, Grieg; Lament, 
Glasier; Rondall, Granados; Sev- 
illa, Albeniz; Cappriccio Espag- 
nol, Rimsky - Korsakoff; Tri- 
umphal March from “Peter and 
the Wolf”, Prokofieff. 


Harrisburg Symphony, George 
King Raudenbush, conductor; 
Joseph Schuster, cellist, soloist. 


Program: Symphony No. 2, A 
minor, Saint-Saens; Concerto for 
cello, A minor, Schumann; Intro- 
duction and Allegro, Ravel; Over- 
ture, “In Old Virginia”, Powell*. 


Kalamazoo Symphony, H er- 
man Felber, conductor; soloists 
—audition winners — Helen 
Thomas Young, soprano; Frank- 
lin Fulton, pianist. 





















While tuning up for peace let 
us review the work of the League 
during the war. 

Activities have been: meeting 
twice to organize, elect officers, 
adopt a constitution and by-laws 
and discuss a program for the 
future; publishing the bulletin; 





(Programs) 


Program: March Militaire, 
Schubert-Damrosch; Pace, Pace, 
Mio Dio, from “La Forza del 
Destino”, soprano, Verdi; Five 
Etudes for orchestra on theme 
“El-a-noy”, Mueller*; Concerto 
C minor, third movement, piano, 
Rachmaninoff; Symphony No. 5, 
Beethoven. 

Memphis. Symphony, Burnet 
Tuthill, conductor; Edward 
Kane, tenor, soloist. 

Program: Overture to “Corio- 
lanus”, Beethoven; Symphony 
No. 2, Tschaikowsky; Two Arias 
from “The Magic Flute’, Mo- 
zart;. Two Hungarian Dances, 
Brahms (orchestrated by Hal- 
len); Songs — In the Silence of 
the Night, Rachmaninoff, and 
Serenade, Carpenter*; The 
Rambling Sailor, Daniel Gregory 
Mason*. 

Tuscon Symphony, George 
Wilson, conductor; Sidney Tre- 
tick, violinist, soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Merry 
Wives of Windsor’, Nicolai; 
Concerto No. 5, violin, Mozart; 
Finale, Symphony No. 5, Bee- 
thoven; Third Symphony, second 
movement, Hanson*; On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo in Spring, Deli- 
us; Emperor Waltz, Strauss. 


*American Composer 


THE LEAGUE— THREE WAR YEARS 








accumulating and dispensing in- 
formation through correspon- 
dence and personal visits; and 
promoting membership and in- 
terest in the League and the field 
it represents. 

This bulletin, of which 17 
numbers have been published, 
has carried inspiration and prac- 
tical suggestions to the civic or- 
chestras; and through the bulle- 
tin news of this field has reached 
individuals, institutions, organi- 
zations and publications interest- 
ed in the development of musical 
communities in the United 
States. 

The wider uses of music and 
the varied elements that contri- 
bute to the making of music and 
a music-minded public are illus- 
trated by the contacts made 
through letters or visits to get in- 
formation or establish a basis of 
co-operation. 

Institutions and societies, 
through an officer or the heads 
of music or public relations de- 
partments were contacted as fol- 
lows: Office of War Information, 
Army Music Section, American 
Society of Composers, Authors, 
Publishers, American Composers 
Alliance, League of Composers, 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians, National Federation of 
Music Clubs, National Associa- 
tion for Opera, National Music 
Council, Music War Council, 
Music Educators Conference, and 
heads of many university, college 
and public school music depart- 
ments. 

Meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants and 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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(League in War) 


the Association for Women’s 
Committees were attended and 
numerous meetings and forums 
dealing with some phase of mu- 
sic. Orchestras and choruses in 
rehearsal and concert were visited 
and trips made to hospitals and 
war plants to interview individu- 
als on new uses of music. In the 
field of music commerce, man- 
agerial bureaus, magazines, pub- 
lishers, rental libraries, etc., were 
visited. 


Articles were written for music 
magazines and background ma- 
terial and pictures furnished 
magazine and newspaper writers. 
Two form letters have been sent 
to orchestras; double postcard in- 
quiries to public school music di- 
rectors and secretaries of musi- 
cians’ unions; and notices of 
dues, and receipts mailed. 

A publicity kit consisting of 
printed matter used by six or- 
chestras has been prepared and 
is circulating. 

The cost of printing 12,009 
copies of the bulletin has been 
reduced by advertising and or- 
ders for extra copies; and all ex- 
penses of printing, postage and 
small incidentals have been fi- 
nanced through memberships. In 
preparation is material to use in 
. an effort to secure larger mem- 
berships or donations than the 
$5 orchestra and $2 associate 
dues cover. 

Sixty-five orchestras and 50 in- 
dividuals have given money, but 
more valuable have been the sug- 
gestions for shaping a practical 
service program and testimonials 
of help received. 





MUSICAL CARBIDERS 


A Carbider is an employe of 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation, Charleston, 
West Virginia, where, according 
to the Carbide News, 11 of them 
and two wives of employes 
played in the Charleston Sym- 
phony orchestra last season. R. 
K. Turner, superintendent of 
the Charleston plant is a mem- 
ber of the orchestra’s industrial 
committee and W. H. B. Geog- 
hegan serves on the music com- 
mittee and writes some of the 
program notes. 

Carbide News flattered this 
bulletin by reprinting most of the 
article on the Charleston orches- 
tra published last summer. A 
full page spread of orchestra pic- 
tures was also used with one 
“solo” shot of Mrs. Carl B. (Hel- 
en) Thompson, a Carbider wife, 
a second fiddler in the orchestra 
and a leader in this League. 


KIT WORKING 


The League Kit; a collection of 
printed matter from six orches- 
tras, is on loan to the symphony 
orchestra at Erie, John Metcalf, 
ccnductor; and from there will 
go to the Germantown Sympho- 
ny conducted by Arthur Lipkin, 
both League members. 


Non-members must pay $1 in 
addition to transportation charg- 
es, orders to go to the Kit’s 
“composer”, Mrs. Helen Thomp- 
son, 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 















War is very likely to pay dou- 
ble for damage done to our or- 
chestras in the opinion of Lt. 
Colonel Howard Bronson, chief 
of the music section, army spe- 
cial services division. 


Hordes of people to whom mu- 
sic and the making of music is a 
necessity now, will be coming 
home to fill vacant chairs on both 
sides of the footlights; and a tre- 
mendous awakening of interest in 
community music will follow the 
war, Colonel Bronson predicts. 


This points to better sym- 
phony orchestras and more of 
them; it points to the develop- 
ment of constructive forces, and 
a demonstration of interest in the 
finer things of life that returning 
musicians or music-lovers are go- 
ing to expect of the communities 
in which they choose to live. 


A good measure of the need 
for music among the millions in 
the services-is shown by the 
growth of the army music section 
from one man, Colonel Bronson, 
to a department which includes 
over 100 special music officers 
here and abroad, sending in such 
demands for materials as keep a 
large force busy filling orders 
alone. 


V-E day, for instance, brought 
a rush of orders as morale-sus- 
taining activities became even 
more important. Proof of the 
strength of a trend towards sym- 
phonic music shows in the re- 
quest for 5 complete sets of sym- 
phonic records, 50°: scores for 
symphony orchestra and an or- 
der for massed symphonic bands 


WAR DEEPENS NEED FOR MUSIC 





comprising 90 titles with 960 
parts for each. 

It will be interesting to learn 
some day what the total cost of 
music, a constructive material of 
war, has been against, say, the 
price of the atomic bomb. At one 
time four millions had been spent 
on instruments alone without 
satisfying the demand. 

Many held an instrument in 
their hands for the first time and 
wanted to learn to play it. Many 
turned to music for the same 
comfort others got from religion; 
and the healing of thousands of 
wounded in body and spirit has 
been hastened by various uses of 
music. 

At the request of the Surgeon 
General, Colonel Bronson’s de- 
partment developed a program 
for the use of music in recondi- 
tioning in army general hospitals, 
but that is another story to be 
told in another bulletin. 


The people who have benefit- 
ted by music during military 
service will want to promote it 
in their home communities, ac- 
cording to an article published 
by the Music Publishers Journal 
in which Colonel Bronson de- 
clared that: “the army music 
program is assisting in laying the 
groundwork for a great music 
renaissance in America, the in- 
fluence of which will be world- 
wide.” 

The League has a great work 
to do in this renaissance if it 
uses its still undeveloped power 
to bring about a wider use of 
music and stronger support for it 
in the world at peace. 
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